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slight where none was intended or a conspiracy where none
existed.

He was entirely devoted to Halifax, who was for him almost
beyond criticism. Halifax, on his side, had a warm affection for
him; he appreciated the deep religious feeling behind those in-
dignant outbursts and the sterling qualities which underlay that
rough exterior. He was vastly entertained by Hill's letters and
had a high opinion of his judgment and business sense, on
which in the years to come he greatly depended.

My dear friend [he wrote to Hill in 1906], you are one of the
few people who never disappoint, who are always better than
your word, and who set an example to us all which we should
be better men than we are if we followed more exactly. I wish I
were fit to black your boots.8

He and Halifax, so dissimilar in character, made a most ef-
fective combination, probably because each brought to the as-
sociation qualities which the other lacked. At no other time
were the affairs of the Union conducted with such vigour, ex-
pedition, and success as during their joint administration. But
Hill's services extended far beyond the business of the Union.
He advised Halifax about his private charities, gave him the
latest gossip when he was abroad, ferreted out ghost stories for
him, and even on his behalf bought dolls for the grandchildren.

Among the younger men the most prominent was Charles
Gore, though while in the Union he was never quite of it. In
1901, when he became Bishop of Worcester, he ceased even to
be in it, believing that the Union and the Episcopate would be
uneasy companions. Halifax, while regretting his departure for
some reasons, welcomed it for others.

I am quite sure that any attempt to keep Canon Gore would be
as useless as it would be unwise . . . [he wrote to Hill], He had
much better be allowed to depart with our blessing. Gideon's
example in this is conclusive.9